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THE WARRIORS OF THE BIBLE. 


Toe Warriors or THE Brite! What a world of thought is con- 
tained in those words! What food for reflection! As we ponder 
upon their significance, history leads our imagination over a regularly 
ascending chronological line until we are brought to those eventful 
days when Israel fought the battles of the Lord, and waged war against 
the armies of unbelief, infidelity, ignorance, and superstition. Those 
times have been immortalized by the pages of the Bible; they are still 
fresh in our minds, and as we read their history we feel the same holy 
emotion, as though we ourselves had been the heroes whose deeds of 
valor have been recorded. Thus, when we unclasp the sacred volume 
and peruse the glowing accounts of Israel’s conquests, our hearts throb 
with gratitude to God for the manifold blessings He has bestowed upon 
us; for the ever watchful care and protection He has manifested 
towards us, for the power He has given us to face our enemies even — 
though our numbers were far inferior to theirs, and for the honor He 
has granted us in appointing us the missionaries of His word of truth, 
to teach mankind the knowledge of their Eternal Father. 

Those indeed were wars! Those indeed were conquests! The 
annals of the world may be searched in vain ere greater evidences of 
honor, courage, patriotism, and unflinching devotion can be found than 
those presented to us in the lives of the warriors of the Bible. 

‘Let us then study some of those pictures of the past. Let us 
review the brilliant achievements of those good men of old,. whose: 
memories have been held in reverence by all generations, whose names: 
will never be effaced from the world’s history. 

Foremost in the list of heroes stands the founder. and. progenitor. of 


our race—the illustrious Abraham. 
Vou. I.—34 
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_ We will not descant upon the spiritual battles fought by this first 
and greatest missionary of the Most High, or upon his spiritual con- 
quests. We will not tell how, amidst.a world of unbelievers, he arose 
to proclaim the knowledge of the true God; how, living at a time 
when all mankind was plunged into the deepest abyss of ignorance, 
and into the wildest conjectures as to the Cause of all causes, he thor- 
oughly comprehended the sablime idea of monotheism, and boldly 
asserted his belief to a world of idolators. We will not tell how he 
broke the images of his own father; how he braved the fury of his 
cotemporaries; how he trusted in that Eternal King of Kings before 
whose throne he bowed in humble recognition of His glory, His majesty, 
and His power. We will let these pass because they are foreign to 
our subject. We deal only with. temporal battles and with temporal 
conquests. We therefore omit all his previous career, until that fainous 
battle in which he defeated four monarchs and their armies, and vic- 
toriously released the prisoners in whose behalf he had taken up arms. 

Abraham was dwelling in state at Hebron, surrounded by his 
beloved family circle and his three hundred and eighteen faithful 
followers, whom the Bible described as his “trained servants born in 
his house.” At peace with the surrounding tribes, and enjoying the 
friendship of the Amorite! mountaineers, Mamre, Aner, and Eshcol, 
he lived’in retirement and domestic comfort, happy in discharging the 
duties of humanity and in teaching his attendants to understand his 
religious Idea. But suddenly a messenger of woe arrived, and dis- 
turbed the peace of his home. From the far east a band of kings had 
descended into the bosom of the Jordan Valley, and had struck terror 
and dismay into the hearts of the inhabitants of those towns through 
whieh they passed. The five Canaanite Kings united to repel the 
invaders, but became entangled in the bituminous pits of their own 


region. Thus the conquerors marched homewards, carrying with them: 


much plunder and many prisoners, as also Abraham’s nephew, Lot, 
who then lived in Sodom. Such was the distressing news which the 
messenger brought to Abraham. But why distressing? Had Abra- 
ham suffered any loss as to power, or wealth, or fame? Did he 
not still live in security? Should the capture of his nephew affect 
him so deeply, when that nephew had but a short while before chosen 
as his portion the richest part of the land, and left his uncle to live 
as best he could on what he did not think worthy of his own 
acceptance? Uncles are not so solicitous of their nephews’ welfare in 
our times, much less when those nephews have wronged them. Nay, 
brothers are often in arms against each other, because some worldly 
wish has been thwarted, some temporal gain frustrated, or some seem- 
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ing slight tendered. Yet-was Abraham none of these. The property 
of a great and generous mind is not only to forgive but to forget injuries, 
and even at.times to repay evil with good. 

So, instantly assembling his servants, this champion of the weak, 
accompanied by his confederates, pursued the enemy, and, according 
to Josephus, attacked them in so skilful a manner and with such 
thorough warlike tactics as to completely rout them; though their 
forces by far outnumbered his own little band. But the true great- 
ness of the conqueror is yet to be seen, for when the King of Sodom, 
out of gratitude, offered him all the goods of the spoil, to which the 
leader had a just claim by the usages of war at that time, he nobly 
refused to receive any portion, however small, since he had engaged in 
the war, not to elevate himself, not, to become enriched by the spoil, 
but merely to relieve the sufferers and defeat oppression. How noble 
was the answer he made! “I have lift up my hand unto the Lord, 
the most high God, the possessor of heaven and earth, that I will not 
take from a thread even to a shoe latchet, and that I will not take 
anything which is thine, lest thou shouldest say, I have enriched 
Abram.” He had indeed received his reward already ; for on his 
return Melchizedek, King of Salem, who, having preserved the primi- 
tive patriarchal idea of God among his household and his subjects, was 
termed “a priest of the Most High God,” brought him bread and 
wine, and invoked the blessing of God, ‘ the Possessor of Heaven and 
Earth.” This was the only acknowledgment which Abraham required, 
the only reward he desired. His Eternal God was acknowledged the 
Possessor of Heaven and Earth. Truly Abraham was a hero. Would 
that the nations of the world at the present day would take pattern by 
this generous conduct, and engage into warfare only to maintain some 
principle of right and justice, and not seek to rob and plunder the 
country of the enemy, much less to keep alive a spirit of bitterness 
even atter a war has been ended and the principle maintained, by 
injudicious acts of legislation, tending to enrich the conqueror and 
impoverish the conquered, 

From the character of Abraham we turn to contemplate that of the 
great leader, statesman, and law-giver of the Jewish nation, the immor- 
tal Moses. At the very outset of his career we see him assisting the 
weak, and smiting the Egyptian who was cruelly ill-treating the He _ 
brew. At a later period we find him rebuking one of his own brethren 
who was committing an act of injustice against another; and when, 
at length, through these and other repeated acts of valor, he is forced 
to take safety in flight, we find him playing the part of a chevalier, 
and protecting the daughters of Midian’s priest. But it was not until 
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he had been commissioned to emancipate the enslaved Hebrews from 
the bondage of Pharaoh’s cruel dynasty that the true nobility of his char- 
acter becomes strikingly manifested. Then do we see in him the brave 
and skilful general, who knew well how to dispose his forces so as to 
insure the victory. Then do we see in him, the wise statesman, who per- 
fectly understood the people over whom he ruled, and the means best 
calculated to subdue every insurrection—every sedition against his 
authority. Then do we see in him the practical legislator, who, being 
desirous of establishing a new idea, of uprooting idolatry, of implant- 
ing a new belief in the world, but at the same time knowing the impossi- 
bility of accomplishing the much-to-be-desired end with the heteroge- 
nous mass of emancipated slaves, at the very commencement of their 
national existence, wisely gave them such laws as were most likely to 
serve his purpose at that time, leaving it to future generations to de- 
velop that grand Idea which he desired to establish in the world. 
Among no nation do we find any character like that of Moses, com- 
bining at the same moment all the functions of leader, statesman, and 
prophet. But why were those wars waged? Were they merely to 
gratify ambition, to pander to self-vanity, to obtain a territory, or to 
increase worldly possessions? No; these were indeed holy wars—wars 
intended to establish principles, to annihilate idolatry, to weaken op- 
pression, to promote liberty, and knowledge, and true religion ; in fine, 
to make the world happy by the overthrow of vice and error. Before 
the armies of the Lord, led on to victory by their aged general, the 
nations of the land were forced to yield. Right was conquering 
mnfght, knowledge was triumphing over ignorance, and the Spirit of 
God was upon his people. No wonder, then, that with such a leader 
the people were able to face every danger and brave every difficulty. 
The justice of their cause, and the valor of their chief filled every heart 
with enthusiasm, and made of the army a phalanx of heroes. 

But, while we look thus admiringly upon Moses, we must not forget 
the trusty servant who shared in all his master’s perils, who fought in 
all his master’s battles, and who afterwards became the leader of Israel, 
when Moses had passed away from earth. Yes, Joshua also claims our 
attention, for from the first appearance of this youthful warrior, when 
he signally defeated the hosts of the Amalekites, until the moment he 
closed his mortal career, in the land of Palestine, his entire life was 
one scene: of brilliant events. To him was intrusted the conquest of 
the promised land; and how faithfully he accomplished his task, we 

-have but to read the book which bears his name to be convinced. 
There we will tind recorded the manner in which he led the attack, 
the skill evinced in every mancuvre he made, the forethought, the 
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care, the precision which characterized all his actions. The same 
grand design of Moses, to build up a system of religion which should 
endure forever, actuated him in every deed and in every word, which 
concerned the children of Israel. Thus, we find him repeatedly ex- 
horting the people to serve the Lord, to worship Him in the true spirit, 
to look up to Him, as their only King, Ruler, and Leader, and to obey 
conscientiously all the words of his predecessor, Moses. No wonder 
that the entire nation assured him, before his death, of their firm reso- 
lution to serve the only one and true God, and to be obedient to His 
commands. For even thus is it recorded: ‘And Joshua said unto the 
people, Ye are witnesses against yourselves. that ye yourselves have 
chosen for you the Lord, to serve him. And they-said, We are wit- 
nesses.” And in another passage we read: ‘‘ And the people said unto 
Joshua, The Lord our God will we-serve, and his voice will we obey.” 
Alas, however, they did not long remain true to their word, for as soon 
as they had settled down in their new abode many circumstances 
occurred which induced them to forsake the teachings of their religion, 
and to follow the wicked practices of the nations by whom they were 
surrounded. Then came that dark, confused, but heroic age of the 
Judges, when the commonwealth was fast dissolving, and to all out- 
ward appearances going to pieces, when the Israelites sinned and were 
punished, repented and were delivered, sinned again and received their 
just deserts. Yet amidst this gloomy state of things, here and there 
we see the figure of a great leader who endeavored to correct the 
abuses into which the Israelites had fallen, and who rescued them from 
the hands of their oppressors. Thus the names of Othniel, Ehud, Sham- 
gar, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson will always remain among the 
great warriors of the Bible, and their deeds of valor will stand recorded 
on the page of history as long as memory dwells with man. 

And now descending the stream of time, we are brought to that 
eventful period when a monarchy had been established under Saul, 
and the Philistines had commenced to defy the king and his nation. 
Here we are introduced to one who was thereafter to be reckoned 
among the greatest characters that adorned the page of Holy Writ. 
The youthful David is the object to which our earnest attention is 
directed. From the sheep-folds on the hill-side the boy is brought to 
us, and little do we dream when first we see him of the high position 
he is destined to occupy. Little do we imagine that this boy would 
prove the deliverer of his people, the pride of the Jewish race, the in- 
spired poet of Israel, the noble and honored king in whom God de- 
lighted, and before whom nations paid homage. 

The time was however propitious to his advancement. By accident ‘ 
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he visited the camp to take a present to his brothers, and before his as- 
tonished eyes appeared the gigantic form of the Philistine, who had so 
often insulted the whole Israelitish army. He is then informed of the 
meaning of this strange apparition—he hears the challenge—he sees 
the dismay of his countrymen—his soul burns within him—the love 
of his country is dearer to him than his life—he demands an interview 
with Saul—he boldly undertakes the combat. 

In this encounter the whole contrast of the Philistine and Israelite 
warfare is brought prominently forward. On the one side is the huge 
giant, clothed in the complete armor for which his nation was renowned, 
full of savage insolence and fury, unable to understand how any one 
would attempt to contend against his brute strength. On the other 
side a small, agile youth, unaccustomed to war, untutored to arms, re- 
fusing to avail himself of the helmet and the sword and the shield 
which the king had offered him, armed only with a sling and a stone. 
What types do these two present of might and right, ignorance and 
knowledge, error and truth! 

The Philistine boastfully exclaims: “Come to me, and I will give 
thy flesh unto the fowls of the heavens, and to the beasts of the field ; ” 
and the valiant youth replies: “ Thou comest to me with a sword, 
and with a spear, and with a javelin; but I come to thee in the name of 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast 
defied.” 

Here was the cause of David’s success. He went forth against 
Goliath “in the name of the Lord of Hosts ;” he fought for right, for 
truth, for justice, and the God of right and truth and justice delivered 
the enemy into his hand. Thus did David slay the Philistine with a 
sling and a stone, and won a great victory that day for his country and 
his people. 

From this event David’s noble career commenced. But who would 
attempt, in an article of a few pages, to follow him through all the 
years of his extraordinary life? The history of David, replete as it is 
with rare examples of undaunted courage, true patriotism, wise gener- 
alship, and wonderful deeds, may well be made the subject of an entire 


volume, and cannot be condensed within the brief notice which we. 


are compelled to give it. Preferring, therefore, to remain silent on his 
numberless acts and his many victories, rather than represent them in a 
manner unfitted to such interesting events, we pass over all the details 
of his life, and only recommend the lovers of truth to read and study 
for themselves in the writings of the Prophet Samuel, and in the Book 

of Kings. We are compelled also to omit noticing the heroes who 
~ lived during the times of the Kings, whose name is legion, but whose 
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deeds will live for ever, and reflect credit upon the memories of the 
warriors of the Bible. 

And now, had it been our intention to treat on the warriors of Is- 
rae], how many great characters would claim our attention! Foremost 
in rank would stand the illustrious Judas Maccabeus, who delivered 
his people from the power of the Grecian tyrant, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
at a time when total annihilation threatened not only the race, but 
even the religious idea maintained by that race, and which has, under 
God, proved a blessing to mankind. Then would come those heroes 
who endured all the pains of martyrdom after the destruction of the 
Temple, because they would not swear allegiance to strange gods. 
And if we were to follow the history of our people through the various 
countries in which they have settled, we would find innumerable evi- 
dences that we Jews have had our warriors in all ages and in all climes. 

All these, however, come not within the province of this article, 
neither would it become us to tell of the many noble deeds per- 
formed by our brethren of all nationalities whenever it has been 
necessary to take up arms against a foreign power, or to maintain the 
honor and integrity of the States to which they belong. In almost all 
civilized countries where the Jews have been placed on a footing of 
equality with their Christian neighbors, they have been found to be 
good, peaceable, and law-abiding citizens, and none but a prejudiced 
mind will deny this fact. As a rule, the Jew is not a lover of warfare ; 
hence he seldom follows the soldier’s profession. Besides, until within 
late years, popular prejudice deprived him of a soldier’s hope and re- 
ward—promotion. Yet does he ever respond to the call of duty, and 
for the flag that affords him liberty and protection he is ready to 
fight and die. It is a common error to regard the Jews as forming a 
nation by themselves; the day has long since passed when they en- 
joyed an independent nationality. Dispersed as a nation, and scattered 
over the world for wise and good purposes, never again to havea , 
separate political existence, they have gradually identified themselves 
with the nations among whom they have been cast, and are to-day in no 
respect different from other people, save in their religious belief. They 
exist as a denomination, not as a nation. The Jews of America are 
Americans in heart and soul; the Jews of England are Englishmen ; 
of France, Frenchmen; of Germany, Germans, and so on throughout 
the world. 

The idea of a restoration to Palestine, and of a re-establishment of 
a Jewish kingdom, is an exploded theory, and is now rejected by the 
great majority of our people. When, therefore, it unfortunately 
happens that governments quarrel and warfare carries desolation far 
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and wide, the Jews are found in arms against each other, fighting for 
their respective countries, Loyalty is one of the characteristics of our 
people. It is taught us by our religion, by our history, by our tradi- 
tions, by the example of our ancestors, and by the pages of our Bible, 


upon which are written in undying characters the records of the great 
Jewish warriors of old. 





BABETTE. 


BY PHILIP BART. 


Cuapter IX. 


Tue farm-house, part and parcel of the Baroness’ appendages, had 
consisted originally of a solid stone house, built maybe three centuries 
back. Intended formerly as a hunting lodge, it bore, sculptured over 
the massive entrance, the emblems of the chase. Old stories were still 
afloat how it had more than once been a point of refuge, when raids 
from the Red Country had ravaged the district. The spirit of progress 
had, however, deprived it somewhat of its former picturesque charac- 
ter, and as the wants of the present owner for storage had been very 
great, and huge stocks of grain had to be carefully garnered, building 
on building had been added to it, without much regard to beauty. Be- 
hind it stood large stables, where her ladyship’s work-horses and oxen 
were sheltered, and a farmyard of imposing size stretched beyond. No 
unimportant part of the Baroness’ revenues Were derived from the 
famous horse fair held yearly in the neighboring town, where her grain 
and hay found a ready market. The house itself, as is the custom of 
the country, was frequently used as a kind of hostelry for drovers of 
the better class, and the profit from this formed an important item of 
the head land-steward’s perquisites. The Baroness, in fact, often 
laughingly remarked that the wine consumed there by her steward’s 
guests was of a much superior quality to that in her own cellars, 

Bright and early next morning Max, the upper servant from the 
chateau, came to the farm. 

“Welcome, friend,” cried the steward, who was buckling on his 
‘ gaiters, preparatory to an early inspection of rural matters. ‘“ Any 
orders from the Baroness?” 

“Not of any moment. Thou art to sack the wheat this morning, 
and have it hauled to the factors as usual, with this note tothem. It 
seems grain is on the rise, and we are.to hold on awhile. And, think 
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of it—I am almost afraid to tell it thee—but for the last week, over 
the breakfast table, the Baroness has been studying something or other 
on paper that looks just like the engines in the Danube boats. Heaven 
befriend thee! she is likely to have a steam-engine for the farm, to 
thrash her wheat and grind corn with. Thy life is not worth a rush. 
Well may’st thou groan to think of-being blown up. Just as if that 
blessed old fashion of using horses to tread the grain out was not good 
enough for us, and approved of in the Bible, too.” 

“Thou affrightest me! And my wife and children to be scalded to 
death! Who ever heard of such things in old Hungary?” cried the 
steward, aghast. “I do not mean to say—for thou know’st I am a 
truthful man—that our good lady has not made notable, need I say 
wonderful advances in the products of this tarm, and that we are cited 
in the province as being the first for our large. yields; but see you, 
friend Max, I am getting old, have old notions about me, and what 
with the toil and trouble and worry, and so many new things to learn, 
I sometimes think I shall grow crazy. Anything else ?” 

“ Yes; but not very important. This note is for the gentleman 
staying with you. A very sudden-like and impetuous person is our 
lady. Why on earth, after all the bother I had yesterday with the 
company and the town confectioner, who gave us no end of trouble ; why 
I should have been waked up last night at twelve o’clock and called to 
her presence to carry this note to him early in the morning I cannbt tell. 
Ah, you talk about your farm people being worked hard, it is only us, 
poor devils, who know no rest. But, by the way, madame requested 
that I should gain some information about him. Whence comes. he ?” 

‘How should I tell? From the uttermost parts. of fhe earth— 
America, I believe. But wilt thou not have a glass of wine?” 

“Willingly. From America? Good. What does she do?” 

“ Nothing much. THe is a pleasant young fellow, aij@ has followed 
me a good deal over her ladyship’s lands. Sometimes he asks me ques- 
tions I can’t answer. For instance, ‘ why do you plant that or do so?’ 
and for the life of me I can’t answer, save to say, ‘that is the way my 
great grandfather did it.’ Then he laughs. He has been buying three 
or four horses. Seems to know all about them, only he is the poorest 
trader in horseflesh I ever saw. He will give a big price for an animal 
one day, and if he sees a better one to-morrow, he swops off the first 
one at half price, and purchases the new one. Money must be plenty 
where he comes from, Thou knowest the little smattering of German 
I have comes from the wife, so I have sometimes hard work to follow 
him. Think of it, he says there are countries where they raise horses 
for their hides only. He has been with-us most ten days.” 
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“ As long as that, and the Baroness not know it?” 

“Why not? In fact he is an honest pleasant companion, and as 
for my good wife she is half in love with him, though he has as many 
new-fangled notions as the Baroness. Think, after the horse story, of 
his telling me about something that reaps without scythes and sickles. 
Wife, who attends to his clothes, says he must be a somebody, because 
his shirts are of such fine cloth.” 

‘‘ Spends his money free ?” 

“ Like a prince. Our little ones rejoice in his munificence every 

“day ; he always has some little trifle for them.” 

“Going to stay long?” 

“Cannot tell thee. Think not. He has been talking of going into 
the Red Country, and has asked me to care for his stock until he 
returned, or, in case he didn’t come back, to forward them to the near- 
est railroad station.” 

“ Has he asked any questions about us?” inqnired Max, sata 
ing the us. 

“Hardly anything. Of course, since the Baroness is the largest 
landed proprietor in the neighborhood, and her good name is often on 
my lips, say one hundred times a day, and seeing I am her faithful 
servant, it is impossible that he should not have become somewhat 
familiar with it. Thou art not going yet? Come, one more glass of 
wine, as a corrective against the morning damp.” 

“And my service at the chateau? Still I can just find time to 
pledge thee good health once more. Thy wine has a flavor, a sound- 
ness much preferable to our cellar wine. So thou say’st he has no 
trade—is no horse-dealer—this lodger of thine ?” 

“T should not think so; there is no trait about him resembling 
those rascally Jews. See you, I do not say but that many an honest 
Jew stops at my house, and pays me fair, and drinks my wine ; but 
see you—he will hardly eat from my table. Now, there is Moshes, 
who buys from us all our three-year-old colts, and is accurate to a 
penny—in fact, he has some money of mine which he has put out at a 
fair interest, and it’s as safe as in the imperial vaults; but, he’s a 
Jew, and, as a Jew, has to be treated as such.” 

“But Mademoiselle Babette is a Jewess, and there ain’t one of us 
that won’t stand up for her, notwithstanding some very ugly stories I 
have heard bruited about the servants’ rooms lately.” 

“‘ Mademoiselle Babette may be a Jewess—but, she has been domes- 
ticated like—broken in, you know, in a Christian family —and she ain’t 
to be counted in. Our lodger, see you, eats pork; there are certain 
particular hams—acorn fed—of my wife’s curing he much praises.” 
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“What's his name?” . 

“The fact is, we never thought of asking him. The way he came 
to us was thus. Wife went to the town—it was fair day, some ten 
days ago—and what should she do but lose our little one in the 
crowded market. Just as wife was almost crazy, who should she see 
but this American gentleman on horseback, with our child sound 
asleep in his arms. The little fellow had tried to walk the whole four 
miles home, and had got bewildered. He insisted on bringing him 
home to us. In talking, he asked the wife—she rules here, you know, 
like the Baroness—where he could find a country lodging for a week 
or so; and, as we keep guests, wife soon arranged matters for him. 
Wife—thou may’st not know it—had a young brother who left for the 
New World years ago. She has never heard of him. That formed a 
bond of union right off. He has promised to try and find out his 
whereabouts. Now, that is all I know. It’s rather surprising he is 
not up now; but, I remember, he came in from riding rather late last 
night.” 

“Well, good morning and good luck to you and my respects to your 
wife. Here is the note on the chimney-place for him.” And empty- 
ing his glass and lighting his pipe he left. 

“ Ah! an invitation en régle” said the lodger as he read the note 
over the breakfast table. ‘“ Suppose we analyze it— 

‘Sir—I should be pleased if you would pay mea visit to-day. If, as 
you have asserted, that some of my methods of farming and mining are 
capable of improvement, I should consider myself as not fully employ- 
ing the common sense I trust I am endowed with, did I not take advantage 
of any information afforded me. As my hours of business are limited, 
I shall be most at leisure between ten and twelve o’clock. Not having 
the pleasure of your name, you will pray excuse my addressing this to 
the gentleman at my farm-house. Baroness ANSELM.’ 

“Indeed,” said the reader accepting a glass of red wine his host 
offered him, “this sounds pretty much like a royal command. Pro- 
voking though, that not a word is there about the young lady. What 
was her name? I trust she has perfectly recovered from her shock. 
The Baroness might have been familiar enough to have added in her 
postscript ‘ we are quite well and hope you are the same.’ If I go I 
shall certainly outstep all convenance and ask about her myself. Per- 
haps I shall see her. Of course I shall go. I rather would like to, 
even at the risk of passing an agricultural and mineralogical téte-a-téte 
with her ladyship. Somehow or other I am afraid I have become 
what I most heartily despise to be, an object of interest, and have 
assumed some romantic guise—I, the most prosaic creature in the 
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world. I say, my worthy host—cannot a man sell a horse in this 
country, without being taken for a horse-trader—or speak good Ger- 
man without being taken for a Professor in disguise ¢” 

But the farm steward was sorely worried. That horrible steam en- 
gine was puffing and whirring away in his brain. 

“Respected guest, I ask, perhaps, in my ignorance, but did you, sir, 
ever in your travels see a—a steam-engine, just like those in the boats 
of the Danube used on a farm?” hesitatingly inquired the host. 

+ “Not like those on the Danube boats, which speak, however, very 
creditably for the Austrian machinists,” was the reply. 

“Then there are no such things?” cried the steward, quited elated. 

“Certainly there are, tens of thousands of them, and adapted 
especially for that purpose.. Why, look you, with one or two on your 
farm here—it is big enough for three—besides thrashing out the grain, 
one might always be grinding the wheat, another driving a saw-mill, 
and in a single season more than their cost would be saved.” 

“Save us! this is worse than the machine that reaps. I pray you 
say nothing of this to the Baroness, for did she have one, that engine 
would certainly kill me before my allotted time.” - 

‘Nonsense, man, not unless she asks me about it, I promise you. 
Would you be kind enough to have the black horse saddled as soon as 
possible? I may take a ride to town, as usual, for my letters, and then 
it will be a pleasant ride to the chateau.” 

“ Our guest goes to the Baroness’ to-day? 1 expected as much. Max 
brought the letter himself an hour ago.” 

“ Did he say that—that—yes, that is the name, that Mademoiselle 
Babette was quite well?” 

‘“‘ Never said she was hurt; and he would have been sure to have 
done so, had anything occurred. They are curious though, it seeims 
to me about you at the residence.” 

“ How so?” was asked. 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you. Look you, the Baroness very 
rightly exercises somewhat of a police service over her domain. 
Whether it be through womanly curiosity or not I cannot tell, but who 
people are and whence they come she always insists on knowing about. 
The butler came here this morning on purpose. Rest assured, how- 
ever, I gave you a good character.” 

TI hardly like much questioning,” rather sententiously added the 
lodger; “perhaps I had better take my passport.” 

‘“* What would you have. -Madam is a woman, and has developed 
quite largely all a woman’s traits, save that horrible idea of a steam- 
engine. Go and pay your visit; my lodgers are not often so honored, 
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and you must be somebody out of the common or you wouldn’t be 
asked. But please, my honored guest, please do not put any new- 
fangled ideas into her head.” 

“Tt is all your own fault if I do. What did-you tell her about what 
I said concerning your plows?” 

‘That was an awful mistake I made; and did she tell you she had 
it from me? Talk to her all you can about her mines. I know that must 
want improvement; but, please God, how to till and how to sow has 
ever remained, and must remain, most as it was in Adam’s time.” 

(To be continued.) 





DISRAELI. 





BY FRANK REEDE. 





(Concluded from page 427.) 


Tue next effort of Mr. Disraeli was made in behalf of authors, in 
the shape of an endeavor to procure an amendment of the copy-right 
Jaw, and he reaped much applause from the able and truthful manner 
in which he argued their cause before Parliament. Time moved along, 
and Mr. Disraeli would only now and then crowd himself upon public 
attention. He realized that he had attempted too much at the begin- 
ning, and now songht promotion by gradation. 

In 1839 he just gave utterance to his views in reference to the 
great subject of Electoral Reform. His ideas on this problem were 
decidedly antagonistic to those which form the basis of our own Gov- 
ernment. He could not conceive why taxation and representation 
should be concurrent. His views in reference to this matter were cer- 
tainly as logical as those urged by his opponents, the Radical party. 
They insisted that there should be no taxation unless accompanied by 
representation, and in the face of this proposition, opposed universal 
suffrage. Mr. Disraeli at the time very forcibly said: “If this dogma 
of representation and taxation going hand in hand were true, he hoped 
the honorable member (referring to the historian Grote), would not 
deny that indirect taxation gave as good a claim to representation as 
direct taxation. If taxation was a qualification for the elective fran- 
chise, he wished to know whether indirect taxation was not, and why 
they should stop at household suffrage.” This was overwhelming as 
far as it went, and glaringly exposed the fallacy of the Radical doc- 
trine, but certainly did not add to the strength of his views on this sub- 
ject, as they were still more contracted. If the Radicals were incon- 
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sistent, they nevertheless, in this instance, were more liberal in their 
conception of human rights than was Mr. Disraeli. He did not even 


accord “household suffrage.” In his later years, though, his mind 


seems to have undergone quite a change in reference to the suffrage 
question, as the Reform Bill, which not long since carried him into 
power, had the elements of far greater liberality, than that advocated 
by the Liberals themselves. 

. Mr. Disraeli, by dint of perseverance and great argumentative and 
naturat talents, was rapidly assuming a prominent and popular position 
in the ranks of his party, and day by day was advancing in authority 
and estimation. This was the case not only in Parliament, but also 
among the people. He now advocated Chartism, Socialism, and Free 
Trade, all of which highly commended themselves to the favor of the 
people generally. 

In 1841 he delivered a most effective speech in support of the 
motion of a vote of want of confidence in the then existing ministry, 
with Lord Melbourne as its Premier, and only a month later was se- 
lected by his party to move the rejection of Lord John Russell’s Poor 
Law Amendment Bill. This selection at once indicated the position 
his party accorded him, and really constituted him one of its leaders. 
Heretofore he was a self-constituted leader, and what he uttered was 
regarded as nothing more than the expression of a single individual ; 
but now he received the official confirmation of the Opposition, and his 
expressions were impliedly those of his party. 

At the next general election, which took place during the same 
year, Mr. Disraeli was returned by the borough of Shrewsbury. Upon 
the assembling of Parliament, the ministry finding itself too weak to 
maintain power, resigned, and Sir Robert Peel was again called to office. 
It was now rumored that Mr. Disraeli was to have some ministerial 
position in the new cabinet, and it is said he would have been so in- 
stalled had not Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, bitterly opposed him, 
sayirg he would not have Mr. Disraeli at any price. This same Lord 
Stanley, when Lord Derby, was not only one of Mr. Disraeli’s warmest 
friends, but;even allowed himself to be led byhim. Failing to receive 
a portfolio, Mr. Disraeli, with his usual and natural vehemence, 
attacked Sir Robert Peel upon every opportune occasion, but always 
supporting measures he knew to be just and politic. 

In 1846 a split took place in the Tory party, and in 1849 Mr. Dis- 
raeli was first regularly recognized as leader of the Opposition. In 
that year, for the first time, he moved the Amendment to the Address 
in answer to the speech from the throne. From that time he was re- 
-garded the exponent of the Tory party. 
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In 1852 Lord John Russell summarily dismissed from his Cabinet 
Lord Palmerston, who held the post of Foreign Secretary. It was a 
most indiscreet and unfortunate movement on the part. of the ministry, 
as Lord Palmerston immediately arrayed himself against it, supported 
by his own friends and the entire strength of the Derby-Disraelite fac- 
tion. This combination and opposition very soon drove Lord Russell 
from power, and the Queen devolved upon Lord Derby the responsi- 
bility of forming a ministry. Mr. Disraeli was prominent as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. His term of office was very short, but none 
will deny that within this small compass of time he evinced his ability 
to govern as well as to oppose. As soon as installed in office, he was call- 
ed upon to make known the line of policy he intended to pursue. In 
English politics there is no such an anomaly as a no-policy man. Mr. 
Disraeli, though, attempted to contravene the principles by substan- 
tially stating that the policy of the ministry should be the wish or will 
of the people. He nevertheless felt it incumbent upon him not to 
infringe too much upon the principle, and to make known some 
measures which he contemplated proposing. The most important 
of these were Chancery Reform and a plan for the thorough and 
efficient internal defence of the country. After the passage of the 
latter measure, Mr. Disraeli determined to submit his cause to the 
people for their verdict, and consequently Parliament was dissolved 
on July 1. The subject of Free Trade was the engrossing one of 
the canvass, and the ministry very properly and discreetly gave their 
assent to it. On November 4, Parliament re-assembled, and the rela- 
tive strength of the ministry and the opposition was to be tested when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced his budget. Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s idea, from the time he entered the political arena, was that the 
aristocracy and the laboring class conjunctively should control the 
Government, and that all legislation should be carried on with refer- 
ence to them. He believed that the middle class would be amply pro- 
tected as a direct consequence of the connection of the two extreme 
classes. In makitig up his budget he practically pursued this view, and 
engendered the fiercest opposition of the middle class, which resulted 
in his retirement from office. Short as was his time of oftice, he never- 
theless had acquired the prestige of having been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and of having himself indubitably recognized as the leader 
and spirit of the Tory party. He could now speak and act more 
authoritatively, and consequently his power and importance were very 
much heightened. 

In February, 1858, the famous attempt of Orsini to assassinate 
Napoleon was made. France became very much enraged, and _re- 
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proached England in most bitter terms, charging that the laws of that 
country were insufficient to prevent the concoction of such plots upon 
its soil. The ministry, to appease the wrath of France, asked leave to 
introduce a bill known as the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, the object 
of which was to avoid similar conspiracies. The people of England, 
in their turn, became as reproachful and indignant as the French had 
been, charging the ministry with truckling to a foreign power. 
The Tories at at once introduced a bill containing the public sentiment, 
and proposed a total rejection of the ministry measures. The ministers 
were defeated, and a Derby-Disraeli cabinet was again formed, Mr. 
Disraeli again holding the portfolio of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This time Mr. Disraeli’s budget received the approbation of the nation, 
even Mr. Gladstone’s approval. The great trial of strength was to 
take place on the Parliamentary Reform Bill, as the ministry had 
pledged themselves to introduce such a bill. The conflict did ensue, 
‘and the ministry was defeated. Mr. Disraeli, not satisfied with the re- 
sult, determined to appeal to the people ; but they affirmed the verdict 
of the House of Commons, and Mr. Disraeli was again compelled to 
retire. 

Mr. Disraeli was wholly unable to make anything like an effective 
movement against the ministry until the inauguration of the Dano- 
German war in 1864. The English Government seemed to be singular- 
ly inactive, and its conduct was so unpalatable to the people generally, 
that they boldly and fearlessly denounced its course. Mr. Disraeli 
now spoke out nobly and clamorously for interference, and was ap- 
plauded from one end to the other of the land. Although unable to 
expel the party in power from office, he yet made a great influence in 
favor of himself, and created great prejudice in the minds of the popu- 
lace against the existing authority. 

A general election took place at the close of the session of 1865. 
Parliament, on re-assembling, presented a goodly majority for the Lib- 
erals, and Mr. Gladstone was in a position to accomplish the needs of 


, the country. | 


On the 12th of March, 1866, Mr. Gladstone introduced his Reform 
Bill. It did not only meet opposition from his opponents, but even 
among his own colleagues did it receive the cold shoulder. After de- 
sultory strategy and fighting on both sides, the ministers were de- 
feated, and in July a new cabinet was organized under Lord Derby, 
with Mr. Disraeli again the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The chief difficulty which now hampered the existing ministry was 
internal disension. The trouble arose out of the Tory Reform Bill, 
Mr. Disraeli favoring a very extended suffrage, and his subordinates 
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fearing to follow him. Three portfolios became vacant at one time. 
As soon as he had weeded out these obnoxious members, Mr. Disraeli, 
on the 18th of March, 1867, introduced a reform bill, which exceed- 
ed in liberality and catholicity any ever presented by the Liberals. 
After a most strenuous opposition, a most energetic contest, the bill 
was passed, and England was blessed with more liberty than it had 
ever enjoyed. Mr. Disraeli’s name became a household word, and was 
honored and revered by the entire nation. The passage of this bill 
has made for him an enduring and undying fame. 

A few days after the opening of the session of 1868, Lord Derby 
resigned, owing to old age, and Mr. Disraeli was installed Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain. This was the summit of hisambition. He had 
undergone many privations, fought hard contests, received many severe 
blows ; but he still pursued his course, and eventually reached the point 
at which all his endeavors were directed. The resignation of Lord’ 
Derby, although it promoted Mr. Disraeli, did not strengthen his position. 
Mr. Disraeli was virtually Premier while Lord Derby nominally held 
the office, and Mr. Disraeli by his retirement was deprived of one of his 
strongest instraments through which he governed his party. As a jour- 
nalist of the day properly said, the aristocracy obeyed the leader more 
cheerfully when his orders were transmitted through one of themselves. 

The great contest of the session of 1868 was the Irish Church Bill. 
Upon this the Premier was beaten, and Mr. Gladstone was again 
ushered into office, and has since then occupied the ministerial chair. 

Mr. Disraeli’s course in reference to the late war is well known. As 
he was in 1864 in favor of participating in the Dano-German war, so 
was he bitterly opposed to remaining an idle spectator in 1871, during 


‘the Franeco-German war. His foresight in this respect certainly exceed- 


edthat-of Mr. Gladstone. He perceived the intentions of Prussia, and, 
as European politics are based upon the dogma of balance of power, he 
appreciated the prominent position Prussia would assume among the 
Continental Powers, did she ultimately succeed in accomplishing her de- 
signs. The discussion in reference to the island of Heligoland has am- 
ply illustrated the truth of Mr. Disraeli’s apprehensions. 

We have thus brought Mr. Disraeli’s life up to the present day ; 
and on reviewing our sketch, we are sensible that at best it can only 
be regarded as a brief outline of a career which has been truly re- 
markable. There may appear to the cursory reader many inconsisten- 
cies in his political life which this essay has not attempted to explain. 
It must, however, be remembered that the pursuit of politics involves 
a great deal of strategy, and to a great extent mental speculation as to 
the future, which may prove erroneous, and thus compel a change of 
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mind. So far as Mr. Disreeli is personally concerned, it is evident that 
his entire political life was governed by a plan of action which from 
youth he had marked out for himself, and which can be told in no bet- 
ter words than the following which fell from his lips on the occasion of 
one of his earlier canditatures at Wycombe. “ The truth is, a statesman 
is the creature of his age, the child of circumstance, the creature of his 
times. A statesman is essentially a practical character, and when he is 
called upon to take office, he is not to inquire what his opinions might 
or might not have been upon this or that subject. He is only to ascer- 
tain the needful and the beneficial, and the most feasible manner in 
which affairs are to be carried on. I laugh at the objections against a 
man, that at a former period of his career he advocated a policy differ- 
ent from his present one. All I seek to ascertain is whether his present 
policy be just, necessary, expedient ; whether, at the present moment, he 
is prepared to serve the country according to its present necessities.” 





THE JEWS OF GERMANY. 


Tue cruel and ungrateful conduct of the German Government to 
the Jews of the Empire, in refusing to promote them to a higher rank 
in the army than that of corporal, and in continually slighting them on 
account of their religion, is characteristic of the treatment which our 
brethren have invariably received from that nation which professes to 
be the most enlightened and advanced in the world. The London 
papers, religious as well as secular, have been recently discussing this 
subject, and from some of these we present a few extracts. We recom- 
mend them especially to the attention of our German Jewish brethren 
in this country, who are so enthusiastic in their joy at Prussia’s triumph 
over France—the country which was the first to fully recognize the 
rights of the Jews, and to give them that religious and political liberty 
which even to-day is refused to them in the realms of the newly-made 
Kaiser. 

From the Jewish Chronicle. 

‘“‘ Amone the soldiers of the victorious armies there were no braver 
troops than those who belong to our ancient Faith. The Jewish troops 
of the Kaiser were among his bravest, his boldest and his best. They 
took their place side by side with their comrades in the trench, on the 
battlement, and in the field?) They shared with them every peril and 
every privation. But they did not, and they do not, share with them 
the reward of courage. This is scarcely to be believed ; but it is true. 
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A Jew in Germany—that Germany which his valor has helped to 
save—just as his industry and skill have helped to enrich her and his 


genius and abilities to render her farnous ;—that Germany refuses to _ 


her Jewish sons in this hour of triumph the sole reward of a soldier— 
Hope. 

“No; a Jewish soldier in Germany can attain the rank of corporal; 
but no higher rank. He carries no field marshal’s baton in his knap- 
sack. Whatever be his merits, he must bear his “ birth’s invidious 
bar.” His Judaism stops him from gaining the promotion which is 
within the reach of the veriest infidel, the most unblushing atheist in 
the camp. This is incredible. This is the case in a country which 
affects to be in the vanguard of European nations. 

“Not long since, moreover, as we reported in our columns, a solemn 
thanksgiving for victory was ordered throughout Germany. All 
churches and chapels were ordered to open their gates for this service. 
The Jews alone were excluded. All that Germany asked was that the 
Jews should fight for her—should die for her—but not pray for her. 
Certainly, when this was represented to the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, he, though not in a very gracious manner, rectified the omission— 
an omission that ought not to have occurred. But it is surely time 
that Germany should recognize her Jewish subjects thoroughly and 
frankly. The unbounded toleration and unstinted sympathy which 
Lutheran Prussia shows to her Catholic subjects ought not certainly to 
be denied to her Jewish subjects. The liberality evinced towards the 
Papists of Rheinpreussen ought to be freely extended to the Israelites 


-of Elsass. Although we do not desire to stoop to material considera- 


tions to support an act of justice which should spring from higher 
motives, still we cannot avoid reminding the German government that 
the Jewish inhabitants form an important element of the Alsatian 
population. They are prosperous and industrious, and it cannot be 
unwise to extend towards them, as of course to all Jewish inhabi- 
tants of the Empire, a generous and equitable recognition of their citi- 
zenship. The Jews are not an ungrateful race ; they are loyal, orderly, 
and patriotic. History bears in itsfront an anciently traced and deeply- 
graven truth—an historical embodiment of the promise that he who 
blesseth Israel shall be blest. The nations which have cherished the 
Jews have prospered ; and those which have oppressed them have paid 
the penalty in degradation, disaster, and disgrace.” 


From the Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The Jews of Germany have been much distressed of late by their 
threatened exclusion from the solemn prayers and thanksgivings for the 
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late war. It seems that in 1866 already they were neglected in this 
wise by Mr. Miihler, who evidently does not, in his ministerial capa- 
city as head of the Cultus, seem to have heard of such a thing as 
‘Judaism yet. Then it was that the Berlin community represented to 
his Excellency that there was a certain collection ordered after the 
service in question, and that since even Jewish money might be accept- 
able to the Military Fund, they might perhaps be permitted to go 
through the preliminary service as well. Herr von Mihler then gra- 
ciously gave his permission, and a great deal of money was collected. 
This, however, was not to become a precedent. The Jews might be- 
come too proud if they were asked properly on another occasion. 
Accordingly, they were again left out in the cold, after having poured 
out their blood like water on the French battle-fields, and after having 
received ever so many iron crosses—of course without promotion to a- 
- rank ‘higher than corporal. And, instead of quietly and contemptu- 
ously ignoring the intended slight, they, or a certain Bavarian Rabbi 
in their name, must needs go and again formally ask to be asked to 
pray andto pay. Of course Bismarck at once gave the requisite order, 
and happiness once more reigns in the tents of Judah and Israel. We 
can quite understand the state of sensitiveness in which long-oppressed 
communities remain, even atter the withdrawal of the oppression ; but 
we shonld say a Jewish agitation for the practical removal of their 
disabilities—which remain in full force long after their theoretical abo- 
lition throughout Germany—would be much more to the purpose.” 


From the Graphic. 


“ Strange that the Jews of Germany, after ‘ pouring out their blood 
like water upon the French battle-fields,’ should not have been pro- 
moted beyond the rank of corporal. True, the young Israelites who 
fought in the armies which freed Germany from the yoke of Bonaparte, 
men of true metal, mighty in valour, weighty in wisdom, became the 
by-word of not merely theoretical prejudice but popular fury at Mein- 
ingen, at Wurtzburg, and along the Rhine. But the men of Israel 
were then suspected of supplying the sinews of war to the enemy. 
Besides, they bought up of German land-owners, crippled by French 
occupation, the most ancient feudal properties, the most splendid man- 
sions. Now, however, any pecuniary relations between the German 
Jew of the period and France, would only go to melt the mountain of 
French debt to Germany. The fact is, there is no intelligible reason 
why the villagers of Braunsberg should have outraged Jews for being 
‘ blood-suckers’ last summer, or why the Jews should, with a Bavarian 
Rabbi for meuth-piece, have had to ask Bismark’s leave to thank Pro- 
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- vidence for the success of ‘ United Germany’ now. The Jews of the 
Czar have an ukase binding them to pray in Russia. Let us hope that 
the gracious Bismarck will allow the sweet singers of Israel, the com- 
patriots of Mendelssohn, to thank the Lord God of Hosts in their own 
tongue. Poor corporals!” 





MR. TOWNE’S DISCLAIMER. 


WE reproduce from the Golden Age, of this city, the following letter 
written to the editor of that paper, by our friend and brother Rev. 
Edward C. Towne, of Chicago, editor of the Examiner. The candor 
and fearlessness of its utterances are eminently deserving of com- 
mendation, and we recommend it to the careful perusal and attention of 
the “Protestant Episcopal Association for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews.” } 


To the Editor of the Golden Age: 


You speak very kindly of my article on President Woolsey, but 
why do you refer to me as one who “ tries to write down the greatest 
of characters and blacken the holiest of human names with suspicion ?” 
What do you mean? What your words mean is, that I, seeing great- 
ness and holiness in Jesus, have borne lying witness against him. But 
I see nothing of the kind in Jesus; consequently I have not tried to 
. write down nor blacken. I have honestly stated the facts as J see them. 
Cannot you do me the justice to recognize this? Not only have I 
not tred to write down, but I have tried to restrain my feelings of 
theistic and humane indignation, and to state plain facts without 
passion. 

And my feelings you entirely mistake. Personally I do not care a 
fig what becomes of the name of Jesus. And rough as my encoun- 
ter with accredited Christianity is, I cannot doubt that we already be- 
gin to see the end of that intolerable humbug, an ignorant youngster 
put forward as the impersonation of greatness and holiness, and a mad 
fanatic thrust between God and his children, to cut off grace from 
Heaven, except at his own will, and to put hate for kindness between 
man and man wherever his claim might be denied. Heathenism will 
die very hard—but it must die. 

Permit me this word in your liberal columns, 

: Epwarp C. Towne. 

Winnetka, Ill., August 17, 1871, 








THE ESSENCE OF WISDOM. 





AN ORIENTAL TALE. 





A powerFuL king, whose apparently happy lot formed the envy 
of many other monarchs, was tormented by two ardent and inextin- 
guishable passions—ambition, and thirst of knowledge. 

To satisfy his ambition, he was always at war with neighboring 
kingdoms, running from battle to battle, from conquest to conquest, 
and adding province to province, and victory to victory; and yet he 
was never satiated. To quench his thirst for knowledge, he collected 
precious books from all parts of the world, and had them carried in the 
train of his army. 

And the books collected were so numerous that they formed loads 
for hundreds of mules; and the mules followed the army everywhere, 
and often produced great confusion and obstruction to the rapid evolu- 
tions of the army. And the king was much troubled by these impedi- 
ments, and became impatient and perplexed at the sight of so many 
books; and, involved as he was in the incessant storm of wats, he never 
found time to touch a volume; even in the brief intervals of peace he 
knew not which to select, or where to begin the search for the desired 
learning and wisdom. 

And though the passion for knowledge went on increasing, the 
king instinctively felt that he did not become wise, and he consequently 
grew uneasy, discontented, and sad. : 

One day the king summoned to his presence all persons in his king- 
dom who had a reputation for wisdom, and he said unto them: “ These 
volumes are too many, and they cause trouble and confusion. I want 
you to select from them the best, the main substance, and reduce them 
to such a load that one mule may carry them.” 


The wise men thus commissioned selected the best and most learned 
books, and reduced the collection to a load for one mule. 

Now the king continued to carry on his wars one after another ; 
and the mule with its load of learning constantly followed in the king’s 
train. But the king never found leisure to commence the study of the 
volumes, and he became more and more sorrowful and unhappy. 

Then he called for the wisest among the wise men, and said unto 
them : -“ These volumes are still too many. Try to cull the essence of 
wisdom from them, and reduce it into one single volume; then I shall 
carry it in my bosom, study it, and learn wisdom.” 

And the wise men condensed all the learning of the books into’ one 
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And the king carried the volume in his bosom. But alas! his con- 
tinual wars and conquests, and the labors exacted by his insatiable 
ambition, left him no time to read, no faculty to acquire learning ; and 
thus the volume remained unopened, and the king became even more 
grieved and morose than before. 

Then he again summoned all the wise men of the kingdom before 
him, and in a tone of mingled command and despair he exclaimed : 
“Your volume is useless ; it is too much for me toread. Extract from 
it the pure essence of wisdom, one single axiom comprehending every- 
thing in it, and that I will engrave on the tablet of my heart!” 

And a little hoary-headed man stepped forward, and replied: “O 
King, wilt thou have a single maxim to engrave on thy heart, contain- 
ing all the wisdom that can make thee happy? Here it is: Covet not 
what thou hast not, but be content with thine own.” 

The king eagerly accepted the maxim, and took it to his heart. 
And from that moment his ambition was set at rest, his thirst of con- 
quest was quenched ; he made peace with all his neighbors, became 
truly wise, and enjoyed a long life of happiness.* 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


One loose cord loosens many. 

Do not act the lion in thy house; be not tyrannical and cruel 
towards thy inferiors. 

Be mindful of the children of the poor, for learning comes from 
them. 

He who talks too much will talk sinfully. 

One enemy is one too many; a thousand friends are none too 
many. 

He who makes himself beloved by his fellow-creatures makes him- 
self acceptable to God. 

No one can be accounted venerable unless his old age has pur- 
chased wisdom. : 

He alone can be considered wise who possesses the following three 
qualities,—not to despise inferiors in their endeavors to attain wisdom ; 
not to envy those who are wealthier than himself; and not to barter his 
wisdom for lucre. 

The exhortation of the wise, unaccompanied by practice, falls on 
the heart as rain on stone; and he whose words are at variance with his 
deeds disgraces himself; hence, words which emanate not from the 
heart can never penetrate the ear. 


* From Professor Giuseppe Levi’s Tales, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue History or Frepericx THe Seconp, CALLED FREDERICK: THE 
Great. By Joun 8. C. Assorr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Or all Mr. Abbott’s works, his history of Frederick the Great is per- 
haps the best, simply because he has approached nearer to truth in it 
than is his usual custom. Every one who has read Mr. Abbott’s his- 
tories, and is acquainted with the subject, must have noticed how in- 
geniously he weaves fiction with truth and how often he perverts facts 
to suit his own particular fancies. Mr. Abbott is not an impartial 
writer. If he likes a person, he will lavish the most fulsome praise on 
him ; but if not, the worst censure is not bad enough. In his treat- 
ment of Frederick the Great, however, we are bound to confess that, 
although occasionally he shows he is not a great admirer of the re- 
nowned monarch, he yet endeavors to be just. Unlike his former 
works, there is in this one little or no attempt at representing things 
otherwise than as they occurred. The one point in which we differ 
from our author most positively is in his repeated assertions of Fred- 
erick’s atheism. 

To such a degree does he carry his feeling on this subject, that he 
seizes upon every opportunity to remind his readers that Frederick was 
no believer in God. Even in those instances where Frederick in his 
conversation and correspondence practically refutes the charge by ac- 
knowledging God, Abbott would make us believe that the pen of an 
atheist sometimes makes a slip. Now this is exceedingly unfair. 
Frederick was certainly no saint. He had traits in his character which 
were anything but noble, and his fame and glory will ever remain tar- 
nished by his cruel conduct to his wife, and by the amount of human suf- 
fering he caused in gratifying his ambition. But to stigmatize him as 
an infidel and an atheist, because he rejected Christianity and did not 
accept the popular idea of God, shows but little liberality of senti- 
ment on the part of his accuser. We do not, however, intend to dis- 
cuss the matter. There are many people like Mr. Abbott, who think 
such men as Frederick, Voltaire, and Spinoza, sad atheists. We do 
not, for our only regret is that the world has not enough of such atheists. 

Apart from this matter Mr. Abbott’s book affords much valuable 
entertainment, and is particularly useful as the nearest approach we have 
to a popular history of the great Frederick. 
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A Memore or Cnaries Mayne Youne, Tracepian. Wirn Exrracrs 
From H18 Son’s Journat. By Jurian Cuantes Youne, A.M., Rec- 
tor of Ilmington.. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Atrnovex the writer of this book will probably never rank among 
the great biographers, wé doubt very much whether, for honesty of pur- 
pose and truthfulness of narrative, he has ever had his superior. 
Throughout the entire volume the most kindly sentiment prevails, and 
even where truth compels him to touch upon the faults and vices of 
those of whom it is his province to write, we notice a gentleness of 
manners that bespeaks a true and noble heart. 

So far as his father is concerned, the author does not tell us as much 
as we wonld like to know, and we fear many who read his book from 
their interest in the stage will be somewhat disappointed. The biog- 
raphy fills little more than a fourth of the volume, but yet we are ena- 
bled to see how high the elder Young stood in ‘his profession, and how 
his eminent success was due alike to his personal qualities as to his 
dramatic talent. The great charm of the book is really in the jour- 
nal in which our author records his own impressions, as well as most 
amusing anecdotes of men and women about whom great curiosity is 
felt. The rector seems to have made the acquaintance of -all the dis- 
tinguished people of his day, and of these he gives us rich descriptions. 
We fain would give our readers the benefit of a few extracts from that 
remarkable journal, but our limited space does not permit us. All we 
can do, therefore, is to recommend them to read and judge for, them- 
selves, and we are convinced that they will not only experience much 


pleasure, but will consider the money and time invested to have been 
well repaid. 


Booxs anp Reaping; or, Wuat Books sHatt I Reap, anp How sway 
I Reap Tuem? By Noan Porter, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 


In the papers contained in this volume, the learned author does 
not profess to give a catalogue of the best books even in a few depart- 
ments of literature, since he admits that that “ would be quite impos- 
sible,” and would be dry reading at best. His object, as expressed in 
his own words, is “ to furnish thoughts and principles which may awaken 
the mind to wise activity, and illustrate them by examples from books 
and authors.” This he certainly has done to a very considerable ex- 
tent, and it is surprising what a number of books of all kinds the 
worthy professor seems to have read. This may account, however, for 
the very prosaic and almost tedious manner in which he commences 
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his work. Fully five chapters could easily be dispensed with, or, at 
least, condensed into a very short one. Having passed these the reader 
really commences to appreciate the beauties of the book. The infor- 
mation it gives is voluminous, and the advice so good and practical that 
no one who reads it can avoid being benefited. The criticisms of Prof. 
Porter on books and their authors give evidence of much thought com- 
bined with enlarged and liberal views. In fact, his idea of what should 
or should not be read is on the whole so sound, that we think his work 
may be studied with interest and advantage by all earnest readers 
of English literature. 


THe Comine Race; or, THE New Utorra. New York: Francis B. 

Felt & Co. 

Amone the many clever satires which have lately appeared in Eng- 
land, and which have been reprinted here, “The Coming Race ”’ is to 
our mind the most remarkable. Whoever theauthor may be (for 
the work is anonymous), it is evident that he is an adept in the art 
of literary invention, for he has produced a fiction which rivals Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, and surpasses the far-famed Baron Munchausen. The 
great beauty of the book, however, consists in its purity of thought 
and language. While it keenly satirizes the follies of the age, there is 
nowhere the slightest trace of a misanthropic feeling on the part of the 
writer. On the contrary, he endeavors to teach us that though there is 
much capable of improvement in this world of ours, it is fully to dream of 
a Utopia or the absence of all evil. At the same time he urges upon 
us the necessity to labor for certain improvements, and in his descrip- 
tions of the life and customs of the Coming Race affords us repeated 
opportunities for serious reflection. 

To young and old this book will prove not only entertaining, but high- 
ly instructive, for it leaves behind many wholesome impressions, not 
the least of which is the conviction that the only true way of promot- 
ing the well-being of society is to identify the interest of the indi- 
vidual with the general good. When the time arrives for that idea to 
become prevalent, we may confidently expect that, though the people 
on the upper surface of this earth may not possess all the advantages 
of the Vrilya in the nether world, they will yet be infinitely wiser, 
better, and happier than they are at present. 


Cortosrrizs or Lrreratore. By Isaac Disrarui. Wire a View oF 
THE Lire anp Writinas or THE AutHor. By His Son, Tue Ricur 
Hon. B. Disrarut. 4 vols, New York: W. J. Widdleton. 


Mr. Disraetr’s celebrated work is known, at least by name, to all 
readers of English literature, and will perhaps never cease to merit the 
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praise which has been so lavishly bestowed upon it. In the words of 
the author, we may say: ‘These ‘Curiosities of Literature’ have 
passed through a remarkable ordeal of time; they have survived a 
generation of rivals; they are found wherever books are bought, and 
they have been repeatedly reprinted at foreign presses, as well as trans- 
lated. These volumes have imbued our youth with their first tastes for 
modern literature; have diffused a delight in critical and philosophical 
speculation among circles of readers who were not accustomed to liter- 
ary topics ; and finally, they have been honored by eminent contem- 
poraries who have long consulted them, and set their stamp on the 
metal.” 

To review these volumes, therefore, is not our intention in this 
brief notice. We desire merely to call the attention of our readers to 
the very handsome edition which has just been published by Mr. W. J. 
Widdleton, The pleasure of reading good books is always enhanced 
when the publisher properly fulfills his part. In the present instance 
nothing better could be desired. The work has been reprinted from 
the fourteenth corrected London edition, and is produced in four crown 
octavo volumes, The type is clear and distinct, the paper excellent, 
and the binding neat and substantial. It is certainly the best edition 
published in America, and in many respects is vastly superior even to 


the English edition. There are few works recently published, better 
fitted to adorn a library. 


Tue Lire anp Times or Henry, Lorp Brovenam, Written sy Him- 
sELF. Vol. 2. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Tue first volume of the Life and Times of Lord Brougham brought 
the history of that remarkable man up to the time when he had 
taken his seat in Parliament and entered into active political life. The 
present volume covers a period of twenty years, and narrates the 
struggle Brougham had for the repeal of the» Orders in Council 
which followed the issue of Napoleon’s famous “ Berlin Decree.” Of 
this action of the British government, Brongham says: ‘“‘A more un- 
sound, a more fatal policy never was conceived.” For four years the 
struggle continued, and at last in 1812 Brougham succeeded and the 
orders were repealed. The excitement caused by the assassination of 
Spencer Perceval doubtless contributed to this result. Brougham 
speaks of his success in this matter as “my greatest achievement,” and 
even Horner describes Brougham’s exertions as “‘unexampled in the 
modern history of Parliament.” 

We have also a very excellent description given us of the election 
campaign in which Brougham took part for the representation of Liver- 
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pool, but in which he was beaten. This contest cost the Liberals 
£8,000, and the Tories £20,000 ; votes were bought at £30 apiece; 
many persons were wounded and a few killed. 

The greater portion of the volume is devoted to a detailed account of 
the family feuds of George III., and the trial of Queen Caroline. 
Brougham became her -legal adviser in 1810, and from that time was 
active in his efforts on her behalf. He, as well as all the Queen’s legal 
advisers, strongly believed her innocent, and the narrative of our author 
throws much light onthe entire history and removes many misconcep- 
tions. . 


A German Course. By Geo. F. Comrort, A.M. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 


A German Reaper. By Guo. F. Comrort, A.M. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 


A Manuva or German Conversation. By Gro. F. Comrort, A.M. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


Turse works comprise the series of Prof. George F. Comfort, who, 
although not a German, has mastered the language so thoroughly as 
to be perhaps better qualified to teach it to the English student than 
even one to whom German is the vernacular. The German Course is 
intended for the use of those who are commencing the study of the 
language ; the Reader and Manual of Conversation are to succeed the 
Course, and are for more advanced pupils. In the Course it has been 
the aim ofthe author to introduce a truly philosophical method of 
studying the language, and it may justly claim to be the first English- 
German grammar that stands on the foundation of scientific philology. 
The Reader contains selections from the works of the best German 
writers of the present century, and these largely illustrate German 
history, biography, geography, mythology, and social life and customs. 
The Manual of Conversation is arranged upon an excellent plan, and 
is intended to familiarize the student with the peculiar idiom of the 
language. Ordinary conversations, extracts from catechisms of science, 

items of news, and even advertisements, form features in this manual 
' owhich deserve especial attention. It will be evident from this brief 
synopsis that the series is not adapted to young beginners or to ordi- 
nary school purposes. The author doubtless does not intend it to be, 
since his mode of treatment everywhere gives evidences of complete- 
ness which is only requisite for the student. For colleges, high schools 
and academies, as well as for adults who desire to acquire the German 
tongue, there are no books better suited than those of Prof. Comfort’s 
series. 
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A Barter History or tHe Untrep Starzs. For Schools. New York: 
A. S. ‘Barnes & Co. 


In this work the author has presented an attractive book which can 


‘ be mastered in a single term. It is especially adapted for the use of 


young pupils, hence care is taken not to weary the attention by too 
much detail. The most important events only are selected for the 
body of the text, all other matters, such as anecdotes, sketches of im- 
portant personages, explanations, and minor events, are given in foot- 
notes. The work presents many new and useful features, and we 
notice with pleasure that it discards all sectional or partisan views. 
The concluding paragraph of the author’s preface may be taken as a 
specimen of the spirit which pervades the book. 

“ Finally, this book is offered to the American youth in the confi- 
dent belief that as they study the wonderful history of their native 
land, they will learn to prize their birth-right more highly, and treasure 
it more carefully. Their patriotism must be kindled when they come 
to see how slowly, yet how gloriously, this tree of liberty has grown; 
what storms have wrenched its boughs, what sweat of toil and blood 
has moistened its roots, what eager eyes have watched every out-spring- 
ing bud, what brave hearts have defended it, loving it even unto death. 
A heritage thus sanctified by the heroism and devotion of the fathers 
can but elicit the choicest care and tenderest love of the sons.” - 


Hours or Exercise 1n THE Atps. By Joun Tynpatt, LL.D. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Proressor TynDALL has never written anything which is not well 
worth reading. His works do not merely amuse for the hour, but leave 
a lasting and valuable impression on the mind. In his latest effort 
there is no pretence either to a scientific treatment of his subject or 
to literary display. He limits himself to a-plain narrative of his ex- 
periences and adventures in one of the most interesting regions of the 
world. In this easy and unaffected manner he gives us a clear insight 


‘into the pleasures and pains of Alpine climbing, and so vivid are his _ 


descriptions that the reader almost imagines he is himself making the 
ascent of Matterhorn, Weisshorn, and Jungfrau. Although as we 
have said the work is not a scientific treatise, still Prof. Tyndall in- 
creases our scientific knowledge by his notes and explanations on im- 
portant phenomena. He also gives us some descriptions of his visits 
to Lake Killarney, to Snowdon in Wales, and to Algeria. The lover of 
travel will derive no small amount of information and enjoyment from 
& perusal of this excellent book. 
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A Key to THe Pentateven, Explanatory of the Text and the Grammat- 
ical Forms. By Sotomon Devurscu, A.M., Ph.D. Parr 1. Genesis, 
New York: Holt & Williams. 

Ts work is intended by the author to “serve as a key wherewith 
to unlock the treasures of Hebrew literature, and be the means of in- 
troducing the student to a full and thorough understanding of the 
Hebrew text of the Bible, and especially of its most important book, 
the Pentateuch.” . It is to appear in three parts, I—Genesis ; II. Exodus 
and Leviticus; III. Numbers and Deuteronomy; and at the end of the 
work will be given an alphabetical index of all the words contained in 
it, referring to the place in which they can be found. A complete dic- 
tionary of the Pentateuch will thus be made, which cannot tail to be 
highly valuable to the student of Hebrew. 

In the part before us, we notice a very concise and practical plan 
of arrangement. Every word that occurs for the first time in the book 
of Genesis is translated in the form in which it appears; verbs are 
retranslated as often as they appear in a different conjugation, and in 
addition to the root of every verb, its grammatical analysis is given. 
The value of the work is also enhanced by notes, giving explanations, 
wherever required for the thorough understanding of the text, from 
the departments of theology, history, geography, and archeology. 


Amone my Booxs. New York: £. J. Hale & Son. 


Tue essays which form this beautiful little volume will be recogniz- 
ed by many as having appeared some time ago in the Sunday issues of 
the New York World. Papers of such high merit certainly deserve 
to be rescued from the oblivion which generally attends most contri- 
butions to the daily press, and we doubt not that all lovers of litera- 
ture will welcome their appearance in book form with no little pleas- 
ure. Although the subjects of these essays are perhaps familiar to 
the reading public, there is yet a certain beauty of style in their mode 
of treatment which cannot fail to give them all the charm of novelty. 
Some of these papers are perfect gems, and show that the author must 
possess a refined taste and a cultivated mind. The book deserves to be 
popular, and we trust it will be extensively read. ‘To Messrs. Hale & 
Son much praise is due for the neat and tasty manner in which they 
have published these entertaining and instructive papers. 


American Sxa-sipeE Resorts: A Hand-Book for Health and Pleasure 
Seekers. Edited by Cuartus L. Norton. New York: Zaintor 
Bros. 

In this little pocket volume the author has compressed a mass of 
information which to the tourist must prove invaluable. He has ac- 
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tually traversed the entire Atlantic sea-board from Nova Scotia to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, in search of sea-side summer resorts, and has 
found no less than one hundred and twenty-five such places. Without 
being at all tedious in his descriptions, he gives us full and accurate in- 
formation upon the most important features of each place.’ The tour- 
ist with such a guide with him need never be at a loss where to go | 
and what to do, where he shall stop and what he has to pay, for upon 
all these points our author places him perfectly at home. His best plan, 
therefore, before thinking of setting out, is to call on his nearest book- 
seller and procure this handy little work. 


Tae Srupents’ Erements or Grotocy. By Sim Cuarres Lyre. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

Tus work is in some respects a new edition of the Author’s “ Ele- 
ments of Geology,” and is intended for those who desire tostudy the lead- 
ing facts and principles of the science without entering into theoretical 
discussions and individual speculations. As a guide for private read- 
ing, or as a manual for the student, this volume of Sir Charles Lyell will 
prove very useful. Its statements are all clearly expressed, and it 
is as complete in its facts as any book upon the subject. It contains 
over six hundred illustrations. 


Tur CatsKiLt Mountains AND THE Recion Arounp. By Rev. Caarzs 

Rocxwett. New York: Zaintor Bros. 

In this interesting little work the reverend author has described the 
beautiful region of the Catskill Mountains very accurately, and has 
set forth the legends, traditions, and history connected with the moun- 
tains and the counties of Greene, Ulster, and Schoharie. The book 
also contains sketches in prose and poetry by Cooper, Irving, Bryant, 
Cole, and other well-known writers. Travellers especially will find 
this book a valuable and interesting companion. 


Lieut Scrence ror Leisure Hours. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A. 

Camp., F.R.A.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue essays which form this volume have been selected from the 
author’s contributions to the English press during the past few years. 
As the name of the book indicates, these essays are upon popular sub- 
jects, and are written ina style to come within the comprehension of 
all. Scientific truths are always better understood and appreciated 
when presented in a light and readable form, and this fact the author 
keeps steadily in view. Many of the essays are evidently intended more 
to amuse than instruct, but even these contain good information and 
possess more than a transient interest. a a 
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Tae Feperat Government: Its Orricers anp tHE Duties. By 
Ransom H. Gitter. New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 


Tur object of this work, as stated in the author’s words, is “ to en- 


able the rising generation to understand the structure of our govern- . 


ment, what officers are employed in its practical operation, and their 
-general duties.” The conception of the work is novel and good, and 
so far as giving us a clear statement of the working of the National 
Government is concerned, the author has successfully carried out his 
plan. We think, however, that there are many details not given us 
which would be highly useful to know, and in this respect we cannot 
consider the work complete. Nevertheless, it will undoubtedly be 
found very useful, and will, until something more complete has been 
compiled, form a standard book of reference. 


Maier tHE AtcuEmist; or, Turninc aLL To Gorp. By Susan 

Cannon. New York: J. Doolady. 

Mrs. Cannon, the author of this work, is a young writer of Missis- 
sippi, and the present novel is, we believe, her first venture in book 
form. Regarded, therefore, as a first effort, it deserves commendation, 
for it shows ability on the part of the writer and gives promise of 
better things in the future. The-plot of the novel is a simple one, 
and is designed to show how the many disappointments, trials, and 
afflictions which befall most of us, may by proper conduct on our 
part, be turned to our own advantage. 


Tue AvstratiaAN Isrartite.—From the Prospectus of the new 
Jewish Journal to be published in Victoria, Australia, the receipt 
of which we acknowledged in our last, we now make the following 
extracts :— 

“Some short time ago a reviewer in the London Jewish Chronicle 
wrote as follows:—‘ Our notion of a Jewish Press is—not that it should 
be simply a record of Jewish events; not solely an advocate of com- 
munal interests; not a hotbed of social twaddle (delightful as that is to 
the mass); not a magazine of sneering spite or silly scandal, the prod- 
uct generated by that particular phase of ill-nature which politely 
calls itself criticism; but a champion of those higher Jewish interests 
which are not circumscribed by the Synagogue or its vestries, nor even 
by the secretarial lists of seatholders and charity subscribers; interests 
which ventilate the theory of Judaism before the world, and which 
comport the world-wide principles of Sinai,—principles by which one 
family of the earth is kept apart as a witness before all humanity— 
humanity which is to be blest from the crest of Sinai by the in- 
strumentality of the Jew. So understood, Judaism means religion, 
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‘social economy, philosophy, political and social morality and justice. A 


Jewish organ hence becomes, if it-understand its mission, an exponent of 


- those principles.’ Under similar sentiments it is now proposed to estab- 


lish Zhe Australian Israclite. . . . . The religious principles 
to be propounded in the-columns of Zhe Australian Israelite are such 
as will be readily approved of by every section of the community ; 
no frantic orthodoxy, clinging with blind adherence to intolerable 
superstitions—remnants of the dark pages of Jewish history ; no reck- 
less reform, unreasonably uprooting the fundamental tenets of Divine 
Judaism, but a Faith the Spirit of which will animate a deeper regard 
for Holy Writ, and lead to a more sacred observance of our time- 
honored institutions.” i 

“Upon the all important question of Education Zhe Australian 
Israelite will bestow considerable thought, and it will lend the whole 
weight of its influence towards a fair solution of what is now uni- 
versally recognized as the most difficult problem of the age. The 
conduct of our own Jewish Schools, being also a subject for grave 
consideration, will be freely commented upon.” “To enhance 
its value as a Literary Journal, Zhe Australian Israelite will endeavor 
to command the best available literary talent; it will give extracts 
from the works of eminent Jewish Authors—ancient and modern, and 
translations will be made from Talmudic and other Hebrew writings, 
thus unfolding vast pages of interesting information not easily acces- 
sible to the ordinary reader. By these means it is hoped to dis- 
seminate a more extensive knowledge of the theology and inner 
life of that nation, described by a great philosophical writer of our 
own time (Mr. John Stuart Mill) as ‘the starting point and main 
propelling agency of modern cultivation.’ ” 

“The sphere of Zhe Australian Israelite will not be confined 
to Victoria, but will extend to the neighboring Colonies, in all the 
congregational cities of which correspondents will be appointed. 
Special arrangements are in progress for the efficient representation 
of the large and influential congregations in Sydney, whose coun- 
tenance and support are particularly desired.” 

“In conclusion it only remains to be stated that the constant 
aim of The Australian Israelite, will be to preserve intact the 
sacred constitution of our Ancestral Faith; to urge greater zeal and 
enthusiasm in its observance; to inculcate principles of morality 
and integrity; and to stimulate our youth to a higher appreciation 
of that glorious destiny of Israel :—‘ And the remnant of Jacob shall 


be in the midst of many people as a dew from the Lord.’ ” 
Vou. I—36 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MiscELANtEs FROM THE COLLECTED Wrrtines or Epwarp Irvine. 
London and: New York: Alexander Strahan. 


Tux Creator AND THE CrEaTION: How Rexarep. By Joun Youna, 
LL.D. London: Strahan & Co. - 

Bisuicat Stopes. By E. H. Prumrre,M.A. London: Strahan & Co. 
Herors or Hesrew History. By Samve, Wiiperrorce, D.D. 
London: Strahan & Co. 


A New Manvat or tHe Exvements or Astronomy. By Henry Kwp- 
pLtE. New York: Jvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

A Poputar Treatise on Coins anp AFrrecrions oF THE ArRr-PassacEs 
AND Lunes. By Roserr Hunter, M.D. New York : James Miller. 

PrRsonaLs ; oR, Perits or THE Pertop, By Josern Hertrorpv. New 


York: MM. Doolady. 


Tue Srupents’ Myruotoey. By C. A. Warr. New York: W.d- 
Widdleton. 

Tue Comet ; or, Tue Earrn in HER VARIED Puases. Pasr, PRESENT, 
ann Fororr. By Non Quis, Sen Quip. New York : EJ. Hale 
& Son. 

Tue Reien or Law. By Toe Duke or Arcyti. New York: De 
Witt C. Lent & Co. 

Our Farm or Four Acres AND THE Money we Mane sy Ir. New 
York: James Miller. 


Secret History or tHe FreNcn Court unper Ricuetiev anp Ma- 
ZARIN ; OR, Lire AND Times oF MapAMB DE Catvreuse. By Vicror 


Cousin. Translated by Mary L. Boorn. New York: James Miller, 


Curistianiry AND Posrtivism. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: Leobert Carter & Bros. 


We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
tions :— 


Edinburgh Review, Westaniasver Review, British Quarterly Re- 
view, London Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, Art Journal, 
Aldine, Scribner’s Monthly, Harper’s Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, Old and New, The Christian Year, Overland Month- 
ly, Eclectic Magazine, Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Maga- 
zine, Phrenological Journal, Spectator, Examiner, Our Young Folks, 
American Educational Monthly, Little Corporal, Harper’s Weekly, 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated, Harper’s Bazar, Every Saturday, Once A 
Week, Appleton’s Journal, Independent, Home Journal, Golden Age, 
Christian Union, Liberal Christian, Israelite, Jewish Messenger, Jew- 
ish Times, Voice of Israel, Hebrew, Hebrew Observer, J owish Chron- 
icle, Jewish Record. 











